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A LITERARY AFFECTATION, 





Recently I have encountered several pro- 
ductions of a popular writer in periodicals 
rather outside my usual field of reading. 
They attracted my attention and led me on, 
until presently I began to feel a certain 
dragging sensation. The cause was not at 
first appareut. The characters were inter- 
esting, if rather repellent ; there was plenty 
of the “action” so strenuously demanded by 
constituencies of the better sort, and the 
dialogue had a sparkle, even if it was some- 
what hard and metallic in its glitter. 

It was in the dialogue that the drag was 
most felt, and further analysis discovered 








the cause. In one short passage I met these 
expressions : — 
“Need any help ?” husked A. 
" They're our best revenue,” defended B. 
“ Still your jolly self,” greeted C. 


“It’s a wonder they don’t square them- 
selves,” chatted D. 


In another of the stories are these choice 
bits : — 

“T know his kind,” fondly remembered E. 

“Why should n’t he?” scorned F. 

“Tt’s a lie!” perfunctorily denied G. 


And these in still another : — 


my Very thoughtful of you,” dryly thanked 

“He can win her love,” she faintly sur- 
rendered. 

These are but a few ofa host of expressions 
which grated on my mental ear and dis- 
tracted attention from the story itself. 
“A husked.” Why husked ? Does the word 
contain some recondite allusion to the old- 
time barn and bee and red ear and pretty 
girl? Or does it mean that A was a 
“husky” person end spoke in a loud tone 
of voice ? Or can it be an abortive attempt 
to intimate that his voice was hoarse? If 
so. why not say “hoarsed A”? 

After a careful examination, I believe I 
have reached the true diagnosis. The trouble 
of this writer and those like him is an acute 
case of logophobia. They dread the sight of 
the zood old word “said” as a hydrophobic 
patient dreads water. But why? It is an 
eminently useful and even respectable word, 
one which our best authors have not feared 
nor disdained to employ, and employ freely. 
Taking down a volume of Thackeray, for in- 
stance, and opening it at random, I note that 
he does, indeed, use synonyms —“ says,” 
“cries,” “shouts,” “remarks,” “ continues,” 
“bawls,” “asks,” etc.—all of which, fairly 
implying, as they do, the idea of saying, are 
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perfectly legitimate. But he does not deal 


in such monstrosities as are quoted above. 
Indeed, he is not above writing “said” with 
half a dozen speeches in succession. Further- 
more, in Scott’s “ Ivanhoe” we meet “said” 
eight or even nine times on a single page, 
and in Hall Caine’s “ Manxman” it occurs 
eleven times in twelve successive speeches. 
Nor is Jane Austen more timid in employing 
the simple word from which this writer 
shrinks with such loathing. 

Oi contemporary authors, few have used 
the language more effectively than Rudyard 
Kipling, yet he seems to have been hope- 
lessly ignorant of the new canon. In his 
short story, “ At the End of the Passage,” 
selected wholly at random, the abhorrent 
“said” occurs seventy-three times — about 
once every hundred words —as against only 
thirteen occurrences of substitutes. Inci- 





dentaily, we may note that the simple 
“said” is found eight times on one page of 
about 370 words. Like examples may be 
found in our own Poe, and even in Howells. 

Undve repetition of any word is, of course, 
to be avoided, but why fly to the opposite 
extreme ? Why so evidently go out of your 
way to escape the natural expression? The 
very effort defeats itself, and frequently 
where “said” would pass without notice the 
forced substitute obtrudes itself to the dis- 
traction of the reader. 

If the word “obsession” were not so 
sadly overworked just now, I should apply 
it to this fad —this setting up of a new liter- 
ary fetish. Of course, it is not affected even 
now by writers of the first class, though it 
is, unfortunately, by a few whose popularity 
for the moment gives it vogue. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. H. M. Kingery. 





In college I never had the least inclination 
to “make the crew.” I was a pale, slender 
girl that specialized in English and pulsated 
with Magazine-Writer thrills. 

When I graduated I could detect at sight 
the difference behind a novelette and a 
short-story (thanks to Professor Brander 
Matthews for the hyphen ) and I could micro- 
scopically dissect the essay and the sketch, 
romantic and realistic fiction, dramatic and 
narrative poetry —and I owned a glistening 
typewriter of my very own, with a tinkle- 
tinkle beil. 

’ From my steam-heated study, where I had 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias and syno- 
nyms and antonyms strewn around me, I 
sent forth to magazine editors quires and 
quires of linen bond covered with platitudes 
strung erammatically together. But my 
manuscripts promptly came back, with the 
regulation printed rejection slip, and crowded 


ALMOST A MAGAZINE WRITER. 


themselves through the letter-box slit in the 
front door with a resisting scrape that pro- 
claimed their thickness and profundity. 

At that period of my rejection-slip career 
I did not acknowledge even a _ bowing 
acquaintance with my own soul. I had heard 
that I had one, but my intimacy with the 
Venerable Bede was closer. At the end of 
the first year of perpetual writing, when the 
earnings from my machine footed up some- 
thing less than fifty cents a week, I came 
to the conclusion that Father ought to begin 
to draw dividends on his investment in my 
college education and literary equipment. 
Then I suddenly remembered the explosive 
words of one of my professors : — 

“You need to get outdoors and _ live. 
LIVE— I tell you.” 

And I wondered (shut up in my steam- 
heated study with my humiliating account 
book in front of me) what it might mean 
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to live. For the first time it then came 
over me that perhaps I was suffering from 
an acute attack of cerebral indigestion. 

I determined to find the antidote ! 

I joined the. staff of a daily newspaper as 
a reporter — quite a courageous act for a 
pale, slender girl attuned to silken linings in 
her tailored skirts. 

On that daily paper I learned a good deal 
—learned from three in the afternoon to 
two in the morning. I learned to go when 
called, not to answer back, to take all sorts 
of assignments without question, to endure 
tobacco smoke and to feel at home with 
hats-on and feet-on-the-table. I learned to 
turn out hack work on yellow paper from a 
clattering typewriter with a falsetto bell, 
letting split infinitives gap and dangling 
participles flounder. 

But somehow, while I was certainly in 
contact with a great big slice of life, yet I 
was just as much of a puppet — just as unde- 
veloped. 

T knew it !~ So I spent most of my salary 
on cold cream to suck the dust out of pores 
and sachet bags to tuck inside my linings, 
lest | might forget I was ever feminine in 
gender, and amid the clatter and racket I 
held myself apart and waited for my cue. 

Oue day it came ! 

The bottom fell out of Father’s business. 
He had to gather np the frayed ends of his 
fortune and start the weave of another pat- 
tern. 

And that was when I—a pale, slender 
girl with Magazine-Writer thrills —turned 
the bend in the road. 

[ had to lay aside my tailored suits and 
don print house-dresses. I had to take over 
the care of the house. I had to do the 
washing and the scrubbing and the cleaning 
and the cooking, and I had to nurse my 
Mother and cheer my courageous Father — 
and bravely smile. 

It was not easy —to smile : when my back 
ached with its unaccustomed strain, and my 
oval nails chipped into irregularity, and my 
white hands reddened, and my dreams of be- 
coming a Magazine-Writer faded into a 
mist. 

But when I looked out of the window and 


saw a thinly-clad child, I shivered myself. 
And when I watched a bony horse straining 
under a load ten times his puny strength, I 
involuntarily tightened my own muscles — 
and it had not been my habit to notice cold 
children or over-worked horses. Then one 
day 1 found myself watching a curbstone 
scene between a grandmother, her daughter, 
and her grandchild. 


““Good-by, mother,” said the daughter, 
carelessly. 
“Good-by, grandmother,” echoed the 
grandchild. 


And the old lady stood there on the curb 
after they had left her for a Iong, long time 
— sadly looking after them. I felt the tears 
brim as I realized what it must mean to that 
grandmother to go home alone—to that 
silent home where the romps of growing 
boys and girls had long since ceased to echo 
through its silent halls. 

And I wondered, there on the sidewalk, if 
that curbstone scene might not be a touch 
of the LIFE that the professor had meant. 
I went home—to the kitchen. While the 
dinner was cooking, I wrote — wrote with a 
scrap of a pencil on a flattened-out paper 
bag, without a thought of barbarisms, im- 
proprieties, or solecisms. And that night, 
I jainmed the pillows against the head of the 
bed and slumped my aching spine into them 
and I copied that first draft in longhand just 
as it stood. 

The next morning I sent it off! 

Three days later I got a letter bearing the 
address of the publication up in the left- 
hand corner. It was a small letter, thin and 
editorial. I sank down on the hall-rug while 
I read it, the check that had fallen out un- 
heeded in my lap :— 

“We take pleasure in accepting your 
‘Vignette of the Curbstone’ for publication 
jin an early issue. We congratulate you on 
its trueness to LIFE.” 

They had capitalized the LIFE. 

Then I knew. 

At last my soul had found me out. And 
there in the hall, under the letter-box slit, 
I clasped my tired hands together and gave 
thanks. Alice Spencer Geddes. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 


who has anything helpful and practical to ~ 


say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*e 


Again the extraordinary English libel law 
is to be invoked in the interest of injustice. 





Henry Arthur Jones, author of “ Mary Goes 
First,” which is now running at the Play- 
house, in London, is threatened with an ac- 
tion in libel, by George Whichelow, a leather 
manufacturer, of Bermondsey, on’ the 
ground that a character in the play named 
Whichello, also a leather manufacturer, is 
a caricature of himself. Mr. Jones not only 
had no intention of libelling Mr. Whichelow, 
but he had never heard of him. 


ot 


Injustice of this kind, however, is not con- 
fined to England. A scene in a play called 
“The Lure,” produced in New York, repre- 
sents the office of an employment agency. 
Now the United States Employment 
Agents’ Association has applied to the court 
for an injunction, on the ground that it is 
libeled by the play. 


e*e 


According to Canon Hannay ( “ George 
A. Birmingham” ), the requirements of an 
author are the instinct to play with words, 
an intense and curious interest in life, and 
the ability to understand life from a de- 
tached point of view. This is worthy of 
the attention of the ambitious. A _ strong 
desire to “ write a book” is not enough. 


7 


*. . 


Unnatural dialogue in a novel is a serious 
defect. A conspicuous example of it is 
found in Hamlin Garland’s melodramatic 
story, “Cavanagh: Forest Ranger.” The 
hero of the story is reporting to his superior 
by telephone the discovery of a particularly 
brutal murder. His chief asks: “Is that 
you, Ross? What’s the matter? Your 
voice sounds hoarse.” Ross, the book says, 
composed himself, and told his story briefly. 
“I’m at Kettle Ranch post-office. Now 
listen. The limit of the cattlemen’s ferocity 
has been reached. As I rode down here, to 
get into communication with a doctor for a 
sick herder, I came upon the scene of another 
murder and’burning. The fire is still smould- 


_ ering ; at least two bodies are in the embers.” 


Perhaps this explains incidentally why Ham- 
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lin Garland’s house burned down. He may 
have made a stump speech when he should 
have hollered : “ Fire!” W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








J. D. Beresford, author of the story, “ The 
Imperturbable: Duchess,” in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for Angust, and also of the novel, 
“Goslings,” just published by the Macaulay 
Company, was born near Peterboro, Eng- 
land, forty vears ago. School days over, he 
was articled to. an architect, and spent a 
number of years drawing plans. He did an 
immense amount of reading at this time and 
also some writing, which, however, he ulti- 
niately destroyed: He Has done, and still 
does, a lot of reviewing for leading papers. 
His first novel was “ The Early History of 
Jacob Stahl,” published in America by Little, 
Brown, & Company, in 1911. This was fol- 
lowed by “ The Hampdenshire Wonder ” and 
“A Candidate for Truth,” published in this 
country by Little, Brown, & Company, in 
1912. 





Marguerite Putnam Bush, who wrote the 
story, “The Demoralization of Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s Dinner,” published in Lippincott’s for 
October, was born in Boston and lived there 
until her marriage, when she removed to 
New York. She now makes her home in 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. Mrs. Bush 
has written fiction spasmodically since her 
girlhood, but for several years trouble with 
her eyes kept her from writing, and then 
she devoted her time exclusively to the study 
of style for two or three years. At first she 
wrote in collaboration and under a pen 
name, but for some years now she has been 
writing alone and signing her own name to 
her stories. Altogether she has published 


a hundred stories, more or less. These have 
appeared in the Youth’s Companion, St. 
Nicholas, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 


Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s, Smith’s, and 
other magazines. 





Norma Bright Carson, whose poem, “A 
Poet to His Love,” appeared in Lippincott’s 





for September, is the editor of the Book 
News Monthly. She is the daughter of 
Joseph C. and Emma ( Moore) Bright, and 
was. born in Philadelphia, in 1883. She was 
graduated from the Girls’ High School in 
Philadelphia in 1901, and in 1906 she married 
Robert Carson, of Ballymena, County An- 
trim, Ireland. She is the author of “The 
Dream Child and Other Poems,” published 
in 1905; “From Irish Castles to’ French 
Chateaux,” published in I910, and “ The 
Nature Fairies,” published in 1911, and her 
new book this year will be “In the Kingdom 
of the Future,” a small volume published 
by the G, H. Doran Company. 





Marion Short, whose poem, “ Little Puff 
o’ Wind,” was published in the Youth’s Com- 
panion for October 2, is perhaps best known 
by her series of stories concerning the 
Cochran family, now appearing almost every 
month in Smith’s Magazine. The first of the 
stories, “ The Famous Cochran Children,” 
which appeared in 1911, has been followed 
by others dealing with Verdant Cochran, a 
child violinist, her parents and her younger 
sister, and their patrons and fellow-profes- 
sionals. Miss Short has had poems pub- 
lished in the Cavalier, Holland’s Magazine, 
the New York Herald, Puck, and the Inter- 
national, and stories in the Black Cat, the 
Red Book, Holland’s Magazine, and other 
periodicals. 





T. J. Thomas, whose story of “ The Run- 
away Steamer ” appeared in the Wide World 
Magazine for October, has been contributing 
regularly to the Wide World for three years. 
His first professional work was as cartoonist 
on the staff of the Cleveland World, and he 
became virtually a literary conscript when, 
during a shortage of reporters, he was 
pressed into service to help “cover” a big 
story that happened to be “ breaking.” 
Gradually he gave up his cartoon work and 
hecame a member of the reporting staff. 
During the ten years that followed his 
abandonment of pen-and-ink work, Mr. 
Thomas worked on the staffs of various 
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newspapers, and he is now connected with 
the Cleveland News. Five years ago he sub- 
mitted a feature story to the Sunday maga- 
zine of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the 
acceptance of this chance contribution led 
to his becoming a regular contributor. This 
led him to seek wider publicity, and he sought 
among the world’s publications for one de- 
voted to true “feature” stories. In 1911 
he submitted a story to the Wide Word 
Magazine,'and it was aceepted. Soon aftet- 
ward Sam. T. Hughes, managing editor of 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, of 
Chicago, met Mr. Thomas in Cleveland and 
offered to buy all the true animal stories 
he would submit. Mr. Thomas says he has 
sometimes dreamed of “going in” for 
fiction, and that he may yet try it, but on the 
other hand he might be a rank failure at 
fiction and he is convinced that the thing 
one can do best should be selected as onie’s 
life work. The secret lies _in  discoverirg 
what one can do best. 


Howe Williams, the author of the story, 
“Jobson’s Folly,” in the Metropolitan for 
September, was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with the class of 1804, and 
then went to New York, where he studied 
drawing at the Artist-Artisan Institute. In 
the life-class with him was the late Philip 
Verrill Mighels, also seeking to acquire the 
rudiments of a crait which he later dis- 
carded for the pen. Mr. Williams saw sev- 
eral years of these vicissitudes which ever 
come to the art student before he has mas- 
tered his medium and won his golden spurs, 
but in 1808 he became a member of the 
art staff of the New York World, and for 
the next decade followed the profession of 
newspaper artist. chiefly in the employ ot 
the New York American and the Philadel- 
phia North American. In 1907 he emigrated 
to the Pacific Coast and became a reporter 
on a Los Angeles paper, and, later, on the 
Arizona Republican of Phoenix. Mr. Wil- 
liams has written fiction and an occasional 
vocation article spasmodically for a period 
of years, but he is now devoting all his time 


to literary work. His home is in Oceanside, 
California. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


———— 


Braddoa.— A few odes of Horace; a short 
story by Anatole France, a chapter or two 
of D’Annunzio, and a little Italian or Span- 
ish — these are an average day’s reading for 
Miss Braddon, the novelist, who celebrated 
her’ seventy-sixth birthday Saturday. .. 

Her first novel appeared in 1860, the year 
in which Thackeray wrote “ The Adventures. 
of Philip” and Dickens “ The Uncommer- 
cial Traveler.’ Since then Miss Braddon 
has produced, on an average, one novel every 
eight months, and.she is now at work with 
much energy and pleasure on her seventy- 
fifth book. 

According to an intimate friend she has 
always kept abreast of current literature, and 
in addition to the works of the modern Eng- 
lish writers she has a full acquaintance with 
the leading French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish authors. She is a generous critic 
of contemporary writers. 

Miss Braddan, who is the widow of John 
Maxwell, the publisher, is the mother of W. 
B. Maxwell, whose novel, “The Devil's 
Garden,” was recently “banned” by the 
libraries. “‘ My mother,” says Mr. Maxwell, 
“has read my book, and I rejoice to say that 
in spite of this her friends can discern no 
deterioration of character.” — London Mail, 
October 6. 

De Coulevain.— The latest issue of the 
Journal de Genéve to reach us announces 
the death of the French writer widely known 
in this country under the péen-name of Pierre 
de Coulevain, on August 22, at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. She was in real life Mademoi- 
selle Favre, a Genevese by birth and orig- 
inally a teacher by profession. For a womar 
who had achieved popularity as a writer in 
France, England, and America, she suc- 
cceded in a remarkable way in keeping the 
details of her private and family life from 
public knowledge. She was born in 1845, 
and did not begin to write, at least for pub- 
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lication, until she was more than fifty years 
of age. Her five novels, published in Eng- 
lish in this country, are, in the order of their 
appearance, “ American Nobility,” “On the 
Kranch,” “The Unknown Isle,” “Eve Tri- 
umphant,” and “The Heart of Life.” She 
had lived both in the United States and in 
England, and her intimate knowledge and 
understanding of the social and family life 
of the English are displayed in “The Un- 
known Isie,”” which, as a story, is the least 
pretentious of her books, but is perhaps the 
most meritorious from a literary and phil- 
osophical point of view. She was born a 
Roman Catholic and died in full communion 
with that Church ; but her mind was a liberal 
one, and the ideals set forth in her books 
are ethical rather than those of conformity 
to creed or doctrine. She was witty without 
being bitter, gay without being frivolous, 
and of a simple kindness of heart which gave 


her a_ strong sympathy with what is 
essentially good and attractive in human 
nature. No writer, perhaps, since Philip 


Gilbert Hamerton has been so successful as 
Pierre de Coulevain in interpreting the 
English to the French, and the French to the 
English. She was eminently the kind of 
personality and the kind of a writer for 
whom the reader feels an individual respect 
and affection. — The Outlook. 

White.— Brought up in Michigan, which 
was at that time the greatest of lumber 
states, Stewart Edward White lived for eight 
or nine years in a small mill town, whence the 
family moved to Grand Rapids, then a city 
of some 30,000 people. The boy attended no 
school until he was sixteen years of age, 
when he entered the junior class in the high 
school with boys of his own age and was 
graduated at eighteen, president of his class. 
A few years later he was graduated from the 
University of Michigan. The eight or ten 
years which most boys spend within the four 
walls of a schoolroom were some of the 
most fruitful of his life. He was continually 
in the woods and among the rivermen, both 
in his own town and in various lumber camps 
to which his father took him. 





From 1884 to 1888 (he was about twelve 
years old then ) he spent in California, which, 
says Mr. White, “was a very new sort of 
place.” These days were spent largely in 
the saddle, with many excursions into the 
back country, where he saw much of the 
wild life of the old ranchers. 

From 1888 to 1891 ornithology attracted 
him and every moment thit he could spare 
he spent in the woods. One'of his papers, 
“The Birds of Mackinac Island,” the Orni- 
thologists’ Union brought out in pamphlet 
form and it is to this that Mr. White smil- 
ingly refers as his “ first book.” 

While in college his summer vacations 
had been spent cruising the Great Lakes in 
a twenty-eight-foot cutter sloop and thus he 
traversed the greater part of the waters of 
these backwoods. On graduating, he spent 
six months in a_ packing-house, acquiring 
much information and less wealth at the rate 
of six dollars a week. He then set out for 
the Black Hills in the height of a gold rush 
—and came back broke. This was not an 
unusual experience, but the charge did not lie 
entirely on the debit side of the account, for 
it was on the experience gained in. this ven- 
ture that he drew for material in writing 
“The Claim Jumpers” and “The West- 
erners.” 

Then followed a winter of special work 
at Columbia University under Brander 
Matthews and in some law courses that inter- 
ested him. It was during this time that Mr. 
White wrote as part of his class work, a 
story entitled “ A Man‘and His Dog,” which 
Frofessor Matthews urged him to try to 
It was bought by Short Stories for 
fifteen dollars, and was his first paid story. 
Others followed in Lippincott’s and the 
Argonaut, “but I did not get rich at it,” re- 
marked Mr. White. Thirty-five dollars was 
high-water mark. , 

With some notion of learning how to be- 
come a successful author, Mr. White next 
secured a position with A. C. McClurg, 
bookseller, of Chicago. After some little 
writing, which found its way Into review 
columns and magazines, White set out for 
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Hudson Bay. It was about this time that he 
completed the manuscript of “The Claim 
Jumpers,” which was brought out by Apple- 
ton and had a very favorable reception. “ The 
Westerners,” finished later, was bought by 
Munscy for serial publication for $500. The 
publication of this story marked the turn in 
the tide. Stewart Edward White had ar- 
rived. — Philadelphia Press. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Nautical Blunders in Writing. — In nothing 
else do writers, artists, and theatrical people 
make so many mistakes as in writing of, il- 
lustrating, and demonstrating nautical mat- 
ters. Newspaper writers are continually 
calling a brigantine a barkentine. The cus- 
tom has gone on until it is almost the uni- 
versal style. Why call a hermaphrodite brig 
a barkentine ? Such a rig of vessel was never 
a bark, but is a brig with an extra mast. 
F.ven the illustration in the dictionary is at 
fault in its picture of a brig. 

William D. Howells in his book “ Silas 
Lapham” spoils a very fine description of 
a beautiful Italian-like afternoon on the 
Charles River by some most ridiculous nauti- 
cal mistakes. Now to the book and paper 
story writers. Don’t ever call a schooner a 
ship. Don't call a ship a boat in writing of 
incidents or disaster to a ship. Call her a 
ship all the way through. Of a schooner or 
brig or brigantine, keep to the name all 
through — don’t write it ship or boat. There 
is but one general term for all rigs, that is, 
vessel. Have a bit of regard for the feelings 
of the old salt and don’t write sou-east and 
nor-east. Good nautical grammar is sou- 
west, nor-west, south-east, north-east. 

A few years ago, at the time the schooner 
Governor Ames was dismasted, there were 
a half-hundred givers of advice through the 
Boston press, all showing how such disas- 
ters could be prevented by the proper back- 
stays. Not a writer took into consideration 
that all backstays were whole and intact and 
that all the masts fell directly aft on the 
deck, caused by the breaking of iron work 


at the head of the foremast that held some 
of the headstays. 

When I was a boy there were sloops, 
schooners ( two-masters ), topsail schooners, 
hermaphrodite brigs and full-rigged brigs, 
barks (or baraues ) and ships. I well re- 
member seeing my _ first four-masted 
schooner. Sailors called her a hoodoo. Next 
came the four-masted ship. The fourth mast 
was called a McKay mast for Donald McKay, 
who built the first four-masted ship, in East 
Boston. Then came the brigantine, a her- 
maphrodite brig with three masts. This 
vessel had a brig rig forward, fore-and-aft 
rig on the mainmast and fore-and-aft rig on 
the mizzen-mast. A _ barkentine would be 
a bark rig, which is square rig on the fore 
and main masts, and fore-and-aft rig on the 
mizzen-mast ; and then an extra mast. — W. 
E. Crockett, in Rockland ( Me.) Courier- 
Gazette. j 


Inaceuracy in Fiction. — One of the in- 
stances of how lightly we regard intelligent 
accuracy in fiction and how carelessly it is 
ignored is to be found in the case of a story 
by a very popular novelist now running 
serially in a leading magazine. Most of the 
scenes occur aboard a schooner yacht, which 
is steered hy a wheel in the regular posi- 
tion, but which nevertheless boasts a bridge 
forward, upon which the officer of the deck 
takes his station. Presumably this schooner 
was constructed from the impressions gained 
by a trip to Europe aboard a liner. — Hart- 
ford Times. 


A Writer’s Notebooks. — Not the least im- 
portant part of my book life has been the 
notes | have taken. These notes were not 
made on slips of paper, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, so as to be consulted at any moment. 
My object has not been to use the notes as 
references, but to fill my mind and memory 
with the important things I have read. 
Hence my notes have been made in blank 
books small enough to be carried in the 
pocket. These I take with me in my walks, 
read as I go, learn the quotations, or run 
over the gist of some important book. Many 
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of the passages, such as those from Shaks- 
pere cr Plato, I have copied a number of 
times. Without these notebooks and my 
constant review of them in hours of leisure 
or in the intervals of more severe study, the 
benefits of my study would be far less than 
they are now.— Professor Oscar Kuhn’s 
Avtobiography. 

How Walter Scott Wrote.— So cordial and 
outdoorish is our host, so ready to guide in 
our rambles, “ overwalking, overtalking, and 
overieeding his guests,” as his wife used to 
‘say, that we may easily forget his business 
in life, or that he has anything else to do but 
entertain. But Walter Scott rose, presum- 
ably, this day, as all others, at five o’clock, 
and was writing away rapidly by six, so that 
he “broke the neck of the day’s work be- 
fore breakfast.” This was his regular pro- 
gramme. While he was bathing and dressing, 
his thoughts were “ simmering ” in his brain, 
so that he dashed them off “ pretty easily” 
when, his pen in his hand, with no interrup- 
tion except for- breakfast, he worked steadily 
till eleven or twelve. By this system, very 
rarely broken, he could afford a ride after 
lunch, and, at one o'clock, rain or shine, 
‘he could mount his big horse for a gallop 
over the hills. The pictures he saw on these 
rides are in his books, and so is the joyous 
outdoor spirit. One of his first poems, 
“Marmion,” was practically written on 
horseback, the lines coming into his brain 
while he trained his regiment, raced over 
the moors, or plunged through floods. 

And just as he would not let his work 
cheat his outdoor life, he would not let it 
cheat his children or his friends. When 
Irving visited him, he had to excuse himself 
after breakfast to correct proof; but often 
he wrote in a room filled with people. Per- 
haps he used manuscript sheets the same 
size as letter-paper, so that he might write 
his books and yet seem to be writing a com- 
mon letter. The shouts of his children play- 
ing marbles or ninepins around him, or his 
dogs sleeping at his feet, or even leaping 
in and out of the open window, could not 
interrupt his thought, though occasionally 
the father stopped to tell a story to the 





pleading pets who talked, or give an affec- 
tionate pat to those who only looked this 
love. And then his active hand drove on, 
laying aside sheet after sheet: — Ariadne Gil- 
bert, in St. Nicholas for November. 


A Noted Plagiarism Case.— Samuel Eberly 
Gross, whose death is reported from Battle 
Creek, attracted attention in 1902 by enter- 
ing a suit against Edmond Rostand, the 
French playwright, charging that the latter’s 
play, “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” had been pla- 
giarized from Gross’ comedy, “The Mer- 
chant Prince of Cornville.” He won his con- 
tention against Rostand, the United States 
Circuit Court handing down a decision in 
his tavor in 1902. The success of his first 
suit led Gross to consider taking a similar 
action against the French author when 
“ Chantecler”” was first brqught to Chicago. 
He said that Rostand’s later play also was 
founded upon “The Merchant Prince of 
Cornville,” but the suit was never filed. 

Mr. Gross spent a large part of his for- 
tune, estimated at $1,000,000, in supporting 
his contentions against Rostand. According 
to the bill which he filed when Mansfield first 
appeared in Chicago in “Cyrano de Berg- 
erac.” Gross wrote the romantic comedy 
* The Merchant Prince of Cornville ” in 1875. 
It was submitted to various theatrical pro- 
ducers, but was refused. He took the play 
to the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, in 
1889, and left it there for several weeks. It 
was published in book form in 1896 and duly 
coyprighted. “Cyrano de Bergerac’’ was 
brought to Chicago in 1902, and Rostand 
was enjoined from producing it, the United 
States Circuit Court holding that “the melo- 
drama of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ performed 
by the defendant Mansfield, was a clear and 
unmistakable piracy of the complainant’s 
play. ‘The Merchant Prince of Cornville.’” 
-- Chicago Record-Herald. 


Writing Under Difficulties. — Dear reader, 
does your experience show that there is any- 
thing more unapproachable, more unyielding 
in nature, than a chest of drawers in the 
bedroom of a rural boarding house, pressed 
against by the krites of one engaged in liter- 
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ary composition? The Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae simply will not stand comparison. 
We know of men who have written on beds 
of ease, in garrets, on the plaster of prison 
walls. I have, in my own time, done my 
wortk..under disadvantageous conditions. I 
have written in railway cars with my pad 
on my knee. I have scratched notes in the 
palm of my hand: I have made rough mem- 
oranda ‘against office -doors .which have 
sometimes been hastily opened from within. 
I have even succeeded in throwing a few 
ideas together in the reading-room of the 
New York public library. I have turned out 
copy in a morris chair. Dear, delightful 
arm-chair of the furniture catalogues ! With 
vour reclining back tipped rearward at 45 
degrees, your footrest, your electric reading- 
lamp adjusted over the left shoulder, your 
dictionary on a swinging arm at your left, 
your paper and pen on a swinging table at 
your right—history can show no device 
more destructive to any form of cerebral ac- 
tivity. I do not know which I dread more, 
your soft embrace, or the hard predestinarian 
front of the rural bedroom bureau carved out 
apparently from the same material as the 
rock-bound coast, whereon and the immedi- 
ate hinterland such pieces of furniture are 
indigenous. 

The reasons for writing on the bedroom 
dresser are, of course, obvious. The rural 
bedroom table is regularly 16 inches long 
by 12 inches wide, stands on one central foot 
in front of the window, and oscillates. The 
only way of anchoring it is to encompass its 
solitary support firmly between the knees 
and lean forward upon it, bringing direct 
pressure to bear from the lower part of the 
thorax. But in moments of ardent com- 
position, the ‘table may easily succumb to 
such outward pressure and precipitate the 
writer through the mosquito netting and on 
to the porch roof. The bureau is much less 
approachable, but safer. —New York Even- 
ing Post. 

Aldeich or Whitman. — In a letter to E. C. 
Stedman written from Ponkapog November 
20, 1880, Thomas Bailey Aldrich said: “If 


Whitman had been able (he was not able, 
for he tried it and failed) to put his 
thoughts into artistic verse, he would 
have attracted little or no attention, per- 
haps. Where he is fine he is fine in pre- 
cisely the way of conventional poets. The 
greater bulk of his writing is neither prose 
nor verse, and certainly it is not an im- 
provement on either. ... Whitman’s man- 
ner is a hollow. affectation, and represents 
neither the man nor the time. As the voice 
of the nineteenth century he will have little 
significance in the twenty-first. That he wil? 
outlast the majority of his contemporaries 
I haven't the faintest doubt, but it will be 
in a glass case, or a quart of spirits, in an 
anatomical museum.” 


New Poetry. — Why so much new poetry ? 
Why do writers rhyme and bookmakers pub- 
lish the rhymes? Is there not enough 
poetry in the world? No, there is not 
enough. We need more poetry. Not be- 
cause Rrowning and Tennyson, Whittier, and 
Longiellow have not written poems great 
enough ; not that the great poets of our 
English tongue have not written already 
more than we can hope to read; not that. 
the standard volumes of poetry are not suf- 
ficiently modern. But we always need new 
poets to produce poetry : the production of 
poetry should never cease. 

Unhappy the land in which there is fam- 
ine and where people hunger for bread. 
More unhappy the land where there is a 
dearth of mysticism, a scarcity of poetic ex-~ 
pression, a lack of blossoming of the lan- 
guage into new forms of beauty. Unhappy 
the land in which there is drought, where the 
springs no longer flow and where the brooks 
do not sparkle in the sunlight, where fields 
are thirsty and men and animals suffer from 
lack of water. More unhappy the land where 
idealism is dead and there is a drought of 
spiritual inspiration. 

If the production of poetry ceased in our 
land, then indeed would we have reason for 
the gravest alarm for our American life. 
Indeed, if there be no famine, but always 
great material prosperity and our life be- 
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came thoroughly materialistic, then indeed 
would the American spirit have perished. 

It used to be commonly — believed — it 
still is by many—that poetic genius is very 
rare, almost ‘superhuman. In reality it is 
widely distributed, like the capacity to sing. 
Avnation: which-sings; which keeps its songs 
‘and téaches them to-:its children, which ex- 


presses its spirit in new songs, will not see © 


the spritigs of its idealism go dry. A nation 
in which -poetry-is continually produced will 
not thirst for inspiration. 

American life has produced poetry. Not 
only ‘is it in our own mother tongue, but it 
could not have been produced in any other 
English-speaking land in the world. Ameri- 
can life sings. No one quite understands 
the American spirit who does not appreciate 
its new poetry. — Christian Register. 


Concerning Ghost Stories. — After all, the 
most creepy ghost story yet written is Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s “ Haunted and the Haunters,” 
otherwise known as “The House and the 
Brain.” Thackeray confessed in print that 
it frightened him. There is a fine touch in 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s “ Marjorat”: the 
scratching on the wall. There are chapters 
in Wilkie Collins’s “ Dead Secret” that we 
should not like to read alone at night by a 
swaling candle; the dream in “ Armadale” 
is enough to strike terror to the stoutest 
soul, but “The Haunted Hotel,” with its 
grisly horrors, approaches dangerously 
near burlesque. There is. a good railway 
ghost story in the “ Mugby Junction” col- 
lection, and a better one on this subject by 
Marcel Schwob. We should not forget the 
dreadful story of the New York boarding 
house by Fitz James O’Brien, or Marion 
Crawford’s steamship story, or the singularly 
unpleasant one by Henry James. Sheri- 
dan Le Fanu, a novelist not appreciated to- 
day, wrote hair-raising chapters, but we 
doubt if Bulwer’s “ Haunted and the Haunt- 
ers” has been equalled. — Phillip Hale, in 
the Boston Herald. 


Relation of the Plot to the Story. — Ask the 
average reader what he means by the plot of 
a story or play and he will usually say: 


“Why, the story is the plot.” But the actual 
spinner of tales that pass in endless review 
through the pages of magazines and novels 
finds the plot something as it were quite 
apart from the story itself. He gets a 
glimpse of some incident concerning a 


group of pedple ; he sees there is a story in 


it ; then he must sort out the elements of the 
story and arrange them so as to make a 
telling plot. A good story does not always 
have a well-worked-out plot. The idea with 
which the writer starts out, the event which 
may be the climax of the story,:and the 
effect of the climax moment on the experi- 
ence of all concerned, these things all to- 
gether may have picturesque value ‘and. all 
the possibilities of a moving or heroic or 
deeply significant story ; yet if. the plot ele- 
ment is not there, or if it is loose or chaotic 
or lacking in artistic effect or vital: realism, 
the story somehow lacks convincing power 
and if not wholly a failure it falls short of 
being a great book. 

Of course a book may be written without 
a plot, purposely stringing together occur- 
rences of every day, sketching character, 
illuminating history or some department of 
human thought ; such a book is really not 
a story, but a character study, or an essay, 
or a ‘sketch of contemporary manners, or 
the like. To be a story there must be plot, 
a logical relation of events, such a working 
out of cause and consequent as makes the 
successive scenes of a play.. Moreover, 
there must be always a central motive or 
purpose, what really amounts to a lesson 
which is to be brought home to the reader. 
This lesson is illustrated with concrete ex- 
amples. Events in the experience of the 
characters all go to enlarge upon the theme. 
They are all shown tending irresistibly to 
the moment: of climax or conclusion, when 
the reader cannot escape the author’s idea, 
hut must take home the lesson in a vital and 
enduring way. The great books are in the 
main those where this didactic purpose is 
hidden, perhaps even not consciously fol- 
lowed by the writer himself ; for in the great 
books the lesson is wholly taught in these 
images or symbols, not in preachments ; by 
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illistration rather than by precept. Yet it 
is Ward to lose sight of this great moral 
stasion of any powerful book — suasion 
that is always convincing. This same 
power to convince is what marks the actor 
or singer who has what is popularly termed 
attthority. The story writer who has au- 
thority has a clearly conceived theme, which 
might be illustrated by a thousand concrete 
examples. Yet he has chosen such a group 
of characters and chain of events as seem 
to him best to bring home the verity of his 
main thesis. 

It is extremely useful in judging of the 
value of any book, then, to sketch first the 
reason, the abstract idea of the book, the 
thing which in a sermon is called the text, 
then to outline the plot, grouping the char- 
acters and events to show how they serve 
to illustrate the main idea. It is safe to 
say that if the book has no idea and can- 
not be shown to have a logically related 
group of characters and train of events, it 
is not a great work of art, however delight- 
ful as mere reading. — Christian Science 
Monitor. 


How t> Submit Contributions to Editors. — 
Answering a correspondent who asks “ what 
procedure to take in submitting a short 
story to a magazine or newspaper, that is, 
to reach the right persons, and how to go 
about it,” the New York Sun says :— 

“The way to submit a short story or any 
other contribution to a newspaper or a 
magazine is to send by mail, enclosing re- 
turn postage, a legible copy of the contri- 
bution addressed plainly to the editor of the 
publication, whatever it may be, enclosing a 
short note giving the author’s name and ad- 
dress and requesting the return of the manu- 
script if unavailable. 

“Our correspondent ‘is apparently beset 
with the erroneous idea that a personal in- 
troduction of his contribution, even from a 
total stranger like himself, will commend his 
offerings to the special consideration of the 
editor. This idea has persisted for so long 
that it is hard to kill. It has grown into the 
elaborate superstition that magazines are is- 


sued under the management of a ring of in- 
fluential contributors who are able to gobble 
all the space for themselves and that the edi- 
tor is deaf and blind to any merit outside 
that charmed circle. An equally foolish idea 
seems to persist in regard to newspaper con- 
tributions. 

“The simple truth cannot be stated too 
often that what every editor wants is the 
best material he can get for his publication. 
It is equally true that he, and not the con- 
tributor, must be the judge of what is best 
— most available —for his own use. If the 
contribution has merit, if it is written in 
good and simple English and if, also, it com- 
mends itself as of interest to the public and 
thus of benefit to his publication it is sure 
to get its own share of attention from the 
editor. This individual — multiple as he is 
in many instances —is a busy man, and no 
correspondent should expect his piece to re- 
ceive exceptional attention unless it has ex- 
ceptional qualities. Even if it has, the best 
proof of that fact is the publication of the 
contribution and the consequent bestowal 
upon the contributor of a large audience 
which includes many intelligent minds.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Manuat or Styrte. <A compilation of typographi- 
cal rules governing the publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with specimens of types used 
at the University Press. Third edition. 258 pp. 
Paper, cloth back, 85 cents. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1912. 

Every printing office has its own “ style,” 
with rules regarding typographical matters 
governing its compositors and proofreaders. 
Some of the rules are universal, like that, 
for instance, which requires a period at the 
end of a sentence. but in many matters — 
capitalization and word-compounding, for ex- 
ample —there is a wide variation of taste, 
and in such matters each printing office is a 
law unto itself. This “Manual of Style” 
fixes the style for the publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, and it is peculiarly 
well adapted for use as a general guide be- 
cause it comes from a printing office of the 
highest grade, has been worked out little by 
little in the every-day experience of nearly 
twenty years, and establishes rules to which 
well educated persons as a rule would not 
take exceptions. The Introductory Note 
says : “ As it stands, this Manual is believed 
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to contain a fairly comprehensive, reasonably 

harmonious, and wholesomely practical set 

of work-rules for the aid of those who have 
to do with questions of typographical style” 

—and that is true. Such a book is valuable 

to any one concerned with the preparation of 

copy, and to any one who has to read proof 

it is practically indispensable. W. H. #H. 

Everypay Purases ExpLaInep. 207 pp. Cloth, 60 
cents, net. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1913. 

“Everyday Phrases Explained” is the 
outcome of a literary competition, entitled 
“Knowledge Tests,” which started in Pear- 
son’s Weekly (London) about two years 
ago. Its object was to bring out explana- 
tions of the meaning and origin. not gen- 
erally known, of words and phrases in popu- 
lar use, and these explanations are collected 
in this little volume. The book is enter- 
taining for general reading, and useful for 
reference. It has a good index. 

A History oF EnGitanp. By Allen C. Thomas, A. 
M., Professor of History in Harvard College. 651 
pp. Cloth, $1.50, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1913. 
This “ History of England” by Professor 

Thomas tells the story of the British nation 
from the earliest times down to the present 
day, including mention of parliamentary ac- 
tion on February 5, 1913. Its style is clear 
and simple, and while the book has been 
written for American schools it will attract 
and interest the general reader. In the pres- 
entation of the facts of English history, the 
political, social, and economic development 
of the people is dwelt upon, and while the 
causes and results of wars receive adequate 
atteytion, the details of the wars themselves 
are placed in the background. The relations 
between English and European History are 
shown by printing in an appendix a connected 
European History from the time of the Ro- 
mans to the age of Louis XIV, and by in- 
serting references to it in the text of the 
history itself. In this appendix is given a 
brief account — but adequate for the pur- 
pose — of such important topics as the Ro- 
man Empire, the incursions of the barbarians, 
the age of Charlemagne, the rise of the 
states of modern Europe, the Holy Roman 
Empire, feudalism, monasticism, the crusades, 
and the reformation. The book is fully sup- 
plied with maps and illustrations, and refer- 
ences for collateral reading in books that 
may be readily found are given with each 
chapter. 


A Levantine Loc-soox. By Jerome Hart. 404 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00, net. New York : Longmans, Green & 


Co. 1905. 

Mr. Hart’ is a most delightful traveling 
companion, and those who have journeyed 
with him in imagination with- so much pleas- 


ure in his “ Argonaut Letters” from Rome, 
Paris, Oberammergau, and other European 
places, and in his “Two Argonauts in 
Spain,” will find equal enjoyment in journey- 
ing with him in this book through the Le- 
vant. Unlike many writers of books of 
travel, Mr. Hart satisfies his readers, tell- 
ing them exactly what they want to know 
about foreign sights and scenes, giving suf- 
ficient information about methods and routes 
of travel to make his book extremely use- 
ful to others planning to follow in his foot- 
steps, and, best of all, omitting trivial and 
tedious details which would clog the story 
and lessen interest in the narrative. A lively 
sense of humor is one of his most prom- 
inent characteristics, and no one can read 
his books and not shake every now and 
then with laughter. Successive chapters 
tell of the journey toward the Levant 
and on to Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Cairo, taking 
the reader then up the Nile to Luxor, and 
from Thebes to Assouan. From first to last 
the book is always entertaining. It is hand- 
somely vrinted, and its beauty and interest 
are enhanced by many first-class half-tone 
pictures. 

BenInD THE GARDEN Watt. By Robert Wallace. 
Illustrated by Elsinore Robinson Crowell. 65 pp. 
Boards, $1.00, net. San Francisco: Paul Elder & 
Co. 1913. 

Mr. Wallace’s “ magic verses of the under- 
side of things,” with fanciful imaginings 
about frogs and dormice and beetles and 
bunnies and birds, will appeal to children, 
and Mrs. Crowell’s quaint color pictures, by 
which the verses are illustrated, will make a 
no less forcible appeai. 

Twe Sociat Rusaryat oF A Bup. By Mrs. Ambrose 
Madison Willis. Illustrated and decorated by Elsie 
A. Harrison. 32 pp. Boards, by mail, 81 cents. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 1913. 

This satirical parody on the Rubaiyat is 
uniquely printed in purple and gold on fine 
double-leaf paper, and the ilustrations and 
decorations are particularly clever and 
quaint. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 


' THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any bocks that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers. ] 


Newsparer Writinc anv Epitinc. By Willard 

Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph. D.__ 365 PR: Cloth, $1.65, 
net. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. 
Tne Pustisner. By Robert Sterling Yard. 180 
pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1913. 
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Tue Art oF VERSIFICATION. 
and M Eleanor 
Springfield, Mass. : 
School. 1913. 

PERCEPTIONS. 
Cloth. 
TQI3. 


By J. Berg Esenwein 
Roberts. 311 pp. Cloth. 
The Home Correspondence 


By Robert Bowman Peck. 
Cork street, London: Elkin 


48 pp. 
Mathews. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed jor copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer.) 





Juseru Puirzer, REMINISCENCES OF A SECRETARY. 
Tilustrated. Alleyne Ireland. Metropolitan for 
November. 

Tne Max Wao Wrote “Damacep Goons” 
{ Eugene Brieux ). With portrait. Louis 
Metropolitan for November. 

Jane G. Austen. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, in Harper's Magazine for November. 

Genius 1n Writinc. Editor’s Study, in Harper's 
Magazine for November. 

Wry Gotpwin Smith Came TO AMERICA. 
Haultain. North American Review for November. 

Tue -Encusn Girt In Fiction. Mrs. W. L. 
Courtney. North American Review for November. 

Horace Trauset, Democrat. Paul Hanna. Forum 
for November. 

AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS FOR FICTION. 
sylvania Dutch. Helen R. Martin. 
November. 

Tae MaAKkinc oF aN AMERICAN LiBRaryY. 
of Browsing. Arthur E. Bostwick. 
November. 

CHICAGO IN 
November. 

Byron any Crory. Samuel C. Chew, Jr. 
Language Notes for November. 

Some Notes on SPENSER AND Bacon. Walter 
Graham. Modern Language Notes for November. 

SHAKSPERF AND Pusiic Arrarrs. Sir Sidney Lee. 
Contemporary Review for September. 

Tue Story Tecter’s Crart. IV.— The artist and 
the public. Arnold Bennett. English Review for 
October. 

Spanish Noverists or To-pay. Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review in the Eastern and Western 
Review for October. 

AutHors anp Acents. I.—Fees and accounts ; 
1Il.— Whose servant. Author ( London) for Octo- 
ber. 

Frances Mrriam Wuitcner ( “ Widow Bedott”’). 
Oscar Fay Adams. Christian Register for October 2. 

IrtsH Novets. Reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
view in the Living Age for October 4. 

Oscar Witpe as Epttor. How he ran a woman’s 
magazine. With portrait. Arthur Fish. Harper's 
Weekly ior October 4. 


Sherwin. 


Arnold 


The Penn- 
Bookman for 


The Art 
Bookman for 


Fictrox. Floyd Dell. Bookman for 


Modern 


Tue AutHor or “ Eeutran Lann” (Edgar Page 
Stiles). With portraits. H. D. Jones. Christian 
Endeavor World for October 16. 

Tue Furure oF JouRNAtism. 
ber 18. 


Bellman for Octo- 


* 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The three-year-old bill incorporating the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, for 
the purpose of encouraging literature and 
art in this country, has been reintroduced 
in Congress. Named in the bill are about 
one hundred foremost men of letters of this 
country. They are incorporators and are 
to elect directors. To the original list have 
been added the names of Owen Wister, 
Pennsy!vania ; Herbert Adams, New Hamp- 
shire ; Augustus Thomas and Timothy Cole, 
New York. 

“ Albert Edwards,” whose real name is 
Arthur Bullard, has sailed for Panama, prob- 
ably to get material for a book. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce “The 
Art of the Short Story,” by Carl H. Grabo, 
instructor in English in the University of 
Chicago. 

Katherine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) has 
written the reminiscences of twenty-five 
vears of her life. : 

Everard Meynell, the son of Wilfred and 
Alice Meynell, has written a life of Francis 
Thompson which will appear in America 
this month. Mr. Meynell knew the poet inti- 
mately, and had access to his diary and let- 
ters. 

The Letters of William Vaughn Moody, 
edited by Daniel G. Mason, which have been 
running in the Atlantic Monthly, are now 
published in book form by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The long expected “Life of Miguel de 
Cervantes” by Professor J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly will be published soon. 

“The Life of Henry Labouchere,” by 
Algar Labouchere Thorold, a nephew of the 
London editor, is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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The home country of R. L. Stevenson is 
«carefully examined in a work to be _ pub- 
lished this month by Francis Watt, through 
Methuen. The book deals largely with the 
scenery of the novels and plays, and there 
is a critical estimate of Stevenson as man 
and writer. 

“Anthony Trollope : His Work, Associ- 
ates, and Originals,” by T. H. S. Escott, is 
published by the John Lane Company. 


“Henrik Ibsen, Poet, Mystic, and Moral- 
ist,” by Henry Rose, is published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 

“Paul Bourget,” by the Abbé Ernest 
Diinnet, published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, tells the salient facts of Paul Bour- 
get’s life, traces his evolution as a writer, 
and discusses his position in contemporary 
French literature with respect both to the 
past and to the future. 


Copies may now be obtained from the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Stationers’ Hall, Lon- 
don, of the “‘ Technical Dictionary of Pub- 
lishing” in seven languages — French, Ger- 
man, English, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and 
Hungarian — presented by Mr. Heinemann 
to the International Congress of Publish- 
ers, held at Budapest. Not only are all the 
technical terms included of publishing and 
bookselling, but also those of printing, bind- 
ing, engraving, and the like, as well as biblio- 
graphical and book collecting terms. In 
addition, appendices showing, among other 
things, how the types vary and how proofs 
are corrected in different countries are in- 
cluded, and a full index is given in each lan- 
guage. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration offers a first prize of 
$200 and a second prize of $100 for the best 
essays on “International Peace,” by under- 
graduate women students or any college or 
university in the United States ; and a prize 
of $100 for the best essay on “ International 
Arbitration” by an undergraduate man stu- 
dent of any college or university in the 
United States or Canada. The essays, which 
must be submitted not later than March 15, 
1914, must not exceed 5,000 words. 


A prize of $1,000 for the most constructive 
and helpful essay on the subject of adver- 
tising or sales submitted before May 15 is 
offered by the Advertising & Selling Maga- 
zine, New York. 

Pearson’s Magazine (London) offers 
three first prizes of $250 each and ten prizes 
of $50 each for the best stories of from 1,000 
to 10,000 words submitted before January 
13, 1914. 

Oliver Morosco has announced a play con- 
test, to the winner of which he will give a 
prize of $1,000, advance royalties of $500, 
and favorable terms for the life of the play. 
The contest will close January 15. No play 
of the “sex” or “vice” variety will be con- 
sidered. Mr. Morosco prefers a comedy, but 
will not limit the contest to that sort of en- 
tertainment. Manuscripts may be sent direct 
to Mr. Morosco in Los Angeles, or to T. 
Daniel Frawley, Longacre Building, New 
York. 

Street & Smith, New York, have begun 
publishing a new magazine, called Women’s 
Stories, which will appear on the seventh and 
twenty-third of each month. It is an all- 
fiction, illustrated magazine, intended to 
make a special appeal to women. The pub- 
lishers say: “Better than anything in the 
world, current fiction represents the ten- 
dency of the thought of the times, and the 
most significant fact in the fiction of today is 
that women are demanding less and less 
the avcidance of the facts of life in the 
stories they read.” This will make the 
seventh of the Street & Smith publications, 
the others being Ainslee’s Magazine, the 
Popular Magazine, Smith’s Magazine, the 
People’s Magazine, the New Story Maga- 
zine, and the Top-Notch Magazine. 


’? 


A Canadian monthly magazine for women 
called Everywoman’s World is published by 
the Continental Publishing Company, Ltd., 
of Toronto. 

The Manhattan Review (New York) is 
a new monthly magazine devoted largely to 
economics and international political sub- 
jects, with special reference to our relations 
with the Latin American republics. 
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The Mid-West Quarterly has been estab- 
lished by the University of Nebraska in the 
belicf that there exists in this country a 
quantity of excellent writing for which there 
is no adequate medium of publication, and 
to afford opportunity for the intellectual es- 
say of a critical character. The Mid-West 
Quarterly will appear under the editorial 
supervision of P. H. Frye, with associate 
editors Hartley Burr, Alexander and Philo 
M. Buck, Jr. It will be published by the 
Putnams, being issued during the months of 
January, April, July, and October. 

Dress and Vanity Fair (New York) is 
a new periodical published by Conde Nast, 
who has made a success of Vogue and other 
journals. The Vanity Fair part deals with 
such outdoor pastimes as football, tennis, 
golf, motoring, and yachting, and also with 
affairs of the stage. 

The Criterion of Fashion is the new pub- 
lication of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
continued from Toilettes. 

The Stenographer and the Phonographic 
World, the two oldest and strongest inde- 
pendent shorthand periodicals of America, 
have been consolidated under the title of 
the Stenographer and Phonographic World. 
The consolidated journal will be issued here- 
after, monthly, from the office of the Sten- 
ographic World Publishing Gompany, 428 
Perry Building, Philadelphia, but will be 
edited from New York City by James N. 
Kimball, editor-in-chief, assisted by Bates 
Torrey, of Boston, and H. G. Healey, of 
New York. 

The Pulitzer Publishing Company, con- 
trolled by Walter Pulitzer, which publishes 
the Welcome Guest, is to be investigated by 
a committee of the stockholders. Mrs. 
Walter Pulitzer says that after the failure of 
Satire, her husband bought the Welcome 
Guest on bonds borrowed of her. Walter 
Pulitzer is a son of the late Albert Pulitzer, 
who was a brother of Joseph Pulitzer of the 
New York World. The heirs of Joseph 
Pulitzer are in no way associated with Wal- 
ter Pulitzer in his publication ventures. 


The missionary magazine for children, 
Everyland, is now published by the Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. ‘ 

rhe Laurentian Publishers have estab- 
lished themselves in Chicago with offices in 
Steinway Hall, announcing an intention of 
“specializing in Chicago writers.” 

In Munsey’s Magazine henceforth will ap- 
pear no serial stories, but instead there will 
be a complete novel in each issue. For the 
December number, “Black Is White,” by 
George Barr McCutcheon, is announced. 


In the November Atlantic, William Arthur 
Gill in a study of the business man in 
American fiction finds that the type receives 
fuller and fairer treatment than at the hands 
of English novelists, but finds also a tendency 
on the part of our writers to regard busi- 
ness as an Occupation that should be regu- 
lated by sentiment rather than by law. 

Professor A. G. Newcomer died at Stan- 
ford University, September 15, aged forty- 
nine. 

Captain Frederic Stanhope Hill died in 
Cambridge, Mass., September 24, aged 
eighty-four. 

Professor Charles F. Richardson died at 
Sugar Hill, N. H., October 8, aged sixty- 
two. 

Stanley Waterloo died in Chicago, Octo- 
ber II, aged sixty-seven. 

Mrs. Mary Bradford Crowninshield died at 
Melrose, Mass., October 15. 

William Garrott Brown died at New Ca- 
naan, Conn., October 19, aged forty-five. 

Miss Mary A. Lathbury died at East 
Orange, N. J., October 21, aged seventy- 
two. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites died at Madison, 
Wisconsin, October 22, aged sixty years. 

Samuel Eberly Gross died at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, October 24, aged sixty-nine. 

Mrs. Isabe! Chapin Barrows died at Gro- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y., October 25, aged 
sixty-eight. 











